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of  temper  and  kitowltd^r,  that  are  i-o  liaWe  to  warp 
the  faculticr  end  dhtiirb  the  jiidgim  iiV 

\\  e  assign  to  Inltnalion  the  first  place,  because, 
although  it  is  not  equally  obviou#  in  terra*  to  the  un¬ 
skilled  and  to  the  It  arntd,  it-i.«,  notv.  ith»*aiuling,  al- 
way*  perceptible  to  the  practised  and  the  unpractised 
ear.  The  accuracy  of  our  apprehiusion  in  Uiis  res¬ 
pect  determines  eur  pliysical  aptitude,  and  is  our  first 
guide.  We  have  iinlted  even  professor*  who  have 
had  a  diflicuMy  in  deciding  whether  a  note  has  been 
too  fiat  or  too  sharp,  when  the  variation  from  the 
pitch  ha*  been  very  n.iuute  ;  but  we  luay  venture  to 
^Yfr,  that  every'  oue  is  reitsible  to  the  sour  effect 
which  is  the  result  of  imperfecr  intoiiLtion.  The  fact 
i*  curiously  exemplified  in  the  performance  of  persons 
accustomed  only  to  the  accon.punimen  tof  a  piano 
forte.  'J  heir  tune  is  never  so  exactly  perfect  never 
to  exactly  perfect,  never  so  ringing,  asthat  of  others 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  singing  to  a  bnod.  We  do 
not  speak  of  the  dull  and  leathery  infli  encc  upon  the 
tine  which  U  acquired  by  the  continual  accompani¬ 
ment  of  the  piano  forte,  but  of  a  deadne**  in  the  in. 
tonation  (we  use  the  word  in  opposition  to  ringing 
tunej  which  close  observers  never  fail  to  perceive, 
and  w  hich,  we  think,  will  account  for  the  contempt 
in  which  professor*  hold  the  tunc  ot  amateurs,  as 
much  as  the  want  of  a  regular  system  of  vocal  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  beginning  of  their  education.  Let  it  not 
however  be  forgotten  that  all  singers  do  at  times  fall 
in  their  general  intonation.  The  ear  is  not  so  iniicb 
in  fault  as  the  organs  of  the  throat.  Most  singers  have 
also  one  note  that  is  rarely,  if  ever,  in  tune,  and  is 
thence  called  the  futUMt  note.  These  are  extenua¬ 
tions.  But  the  nde  remains  the  same;  am)  we  think 
we  may  safely  aver  that  nothing  dctracU  so  consider¬ 
ably  from  vocal  excellence  a*  imperfect  intonation. 

Conception,  by  which  we  intend  to  signify  the 
power  that  imagine*  the  full  force  of  every  passage, 
and  Uie  best  possible  mode  of  applying  the  faculties 
that  express  it,  roust  necessarily  have  precedence  of 
those  it  assumes  to  dir^t.  Conception  is  to  the  rest 
what  the  mind  is  to  the  body  :  it  is  the  pow  er  to  which 
art  is  indebted  for  its  last  p<dish  as  well  as  its  first  ef¬ 
fect  :  every  enibellishment  that  a  composition  can  re¬ 
ceive  springs  from  its  exercise.  The  song  itself  may 
be  compared  to  an  outline,  to  which  the  conception 
of  the  singer  gives  all  (he  light  and  shadow,  all  (he  j 
(ichness,  all  (he  brilliancy,  all  the  grace  and  effect. 

Of  the  remaining  heads  it  is  nnneresMiry  to  speak 
tuiiher  ;  they  are  explanatory  of  their  own  nature. 

Upon  these  eUments  w  e  form  our  judgment  of  sing¬ 
ing,  and  we  niake  our  cstimiite  acccTding  to  the  at¬ 
tainments  which  we  have  witnisted  and  which  we 
know  to  exist.  It  can  but  have  been  constantly  ob¬ 
served  that  diff<  rent  performers  possess  U;«  se  elements 
in  various  gradation*.  The  intonation  of  one  man 
shall  be  very  fine,  ami  he  will  fail  in  Ih^  declamatory 
part  of  his  profession — awother  will  want  power,  yef 
will  have  superior  quality  of  tone.  We  shall  not 
think  it  fair  to  consider  any  singir  otherwise  than  as 
a  whole  ;  and  if  we  point  out  (be  weak  part*,  we 
shall  alway*  do  *o  with  a  reservation  In  favour  ofgvn- 
eral  merits  and  abilities.  Ttius  we  hope  to  make 
peace  between  criticlbui  and  persona]  feeling,  by  the 
■leditutiv  n  of  tru'h. 

Myuical  Review 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Evterpnad. 

Not  long  since  I  spent  a  few  days  in  a  beautiful  lit¬ 
tle  village  on  the  west  side  of  Hudson’s  river.  In  ev- 
fjrj  respect  it  ha*  a  romantic  appearance.  T  be  little 
hills  an<l  dales,  forests  and  gardens,  cultivated  fields 
and  deserts,  splendid  mansions,  and  humble  cottages 
of  the  poor  that  fall  within  a  single  glance  of  an  ob¬ 
servers  eye,  can  scarcely  fail  to  remind  him  of  a 
world  in  miniature.  But  it  is'  not  a  world  of  noise 
and  strife.  Industry,  cheerfulness,  contentment,  hos¬ 
pitality  and  friend.ship  unite  in  conlrimting  to  render 
this  little  spot  highly  intercstiug  to  the  lover*  of  so¬ 
cial  intsrcovirse. 

In  this  village  and  within  a  few  miles  of  it,  dwell 
(wo  decayed  musicians.  On  entering  the  lowly  habi¬ 
tation  of  the  one,  I  was  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  conscious  dignity  lu  a  man  of  genius  whom  the  in. 
gratitude  or  negligence  of  our  country  ha*  permitted 
to  sink  into  poverty  and  obscurity.  Labouring  un¬ 
der  the  infirniities  of  age,  he  has  long  since  given  ov¬ 
er  his  ambition  of  scientific  distinction ;  but  he  is  still 
happy  to  meet  with  any  one  who  professes  the  least 
knowledge  of  his  beloved  art.  With  an  aspect  truly 
amiable,  he  put  into  my  hands  for  examination,  a 
manuscript  collection  of  pieces,  composed  pricipally 
by  himself  and  his  friend.  1  entered  at  first  with 
some  icf^ctance  at  undertaking  the  task  assigned  me^ 
from  (he  fear  that  he  might  be  impatient  of  criticism, 
or  that  like  most  American  collections  the  work 
might  in  reality  be  beneath  criticism.  But  in  both 
these  particulars  1  was  agreeably  disappointed. 
Though  (lie  compositions  are  not  in  every  respect 
conformable  to  the  strictest  rules  of  modern  refine¬ 
ment,  they  yet  contain  ev  ident  marks  of  science,  gen¬ 
ius  and  taste.  And  as  they  were  principally  in  the 
church  style,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  those 
refinements  that  are  peculiar  to  modem  dramatic  mu- 
sick  could  have  had  a  legittmate  place  there  ;  for  if 
our  most  able  tiieorists  are  to  be  followed  in  this  par. 
ticular,  and  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  any  ana¬ 
logical  deductions  from  the  received  principles  of  po¬ 
etry  and  oratory,  it  will  appear  that  there  should  be 
a  real  and  rudical  difference  of  style  between  sacred 
and  secular  musick,  especially  wben  the  former  is 
expressly  designed  for  the  ordinary  use  of  worship¬ 
ping  assemblies.  This  position  being  granted,  the 
contents  of  the  manuscript  in  question  may  be  said  to 
be  highly  creditable  (o  these  authors.  For  the  most 
part,  the  melody  is  interesting,  the  harmony  simple, 
chaste,  and  powerful,  and  Uie  parts  are  judiciously 
distributed. 

I  at  first  began  to  examine  the  pieces  in  a  cursory 
manns  r  but  soon  perceived  that  this  did  nol  satisfy 
him.  Regardless  of  the  beauties  they  might  contain 
he  presumed  that  there  were  also  many  faults,  and 
these  he  wished  me  (o  discover  and  point  out  to  him. 
W  hen  any  such  discoTery  was  made  he  manifested 
no  wounded  pride,  but  a  very  lively  satisfaction  at 
the  detection  tliough  he  was  at  (lie  same  time  many 
years  my  senior  in  age.  T  his  is  a  trait  of  disposition 
rarely  to  be  found  except  among  men  of  genius  and 
cultivated  jotellcct.  T  he  love  of  praise  which  takes 
possession  of  the  superficial,  the  vain  and  (he  pedan¬ 
tic,  frequently  le^ds  them  to  consider  and  treat  as 
their  enemy,  every  one  who  neglects  to  subscribe  to 
their  entire  lufallibility.  But  far  otherwise  was  tbe 


disposition  of  this  neglected  man.  He  seaxchied  for 
the  detection  of  faults  as  one  would  search  for  hid-  i 
den  treasures,  well  know’ing  that  there  nil)  often 
counterbalance  the  greatest  excellence*. 

He  mentioned  to  me  bis  friend,  as  being  much  su. 
perior  to  himself  in  musical  acquirements  and  begged 
of  me  to  visit  him  b«Tore  my  fina  departure  irvm  tl,s 
V  illage.  Accidentally  missing  of  the  steam  beat  ai  d 
being  obliged  to  wait  for  its  return,  it  was  at  length 
in  my  power  to  gratify  uiy  own  inclination  by  com¬ 
plying  with  his  request.  My  hours  were  however, 
prescribed.  The  morning  was,  sultry  and  the  heat 
uncommonly  oppressive  when  I  seated  royseh'by  the 
side  of  my  driver  id  a  plain  and  homely  vehicle. 
Our  road,  tliough  deuouiiiiated  a  turnpike  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  crooked,  rough  and  hilly,  and  it  was  with 
ditiiculty  thi.t  w  e  reached  the  place  of  our  d  rstination, 
some  time  later  than  we  had  anticipated. 

I  The  humble  cottage  of  C,  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
little  valley,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  any  pub' 
lie  road,  in  a  thicket  of  trees  with  a  solitary  unbeat¬ 
en  path  leading  to  it.  It  is  constructed  with  rough 
materials  and  consists  of  but  two  small  apartments- 
T  he  first  that  we  entered  was  ocenpied  by  Mrs.  C. 
an  industrious  and  frugal  matron,  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  her  domestic  concerns.  The  venerable  own¬ 
er  of  the  cottage  coudneted  ns  into  the  other  apart¬ 
ment  which  constituted  at  once  his  bed-room,  dining¬ 
room,  parlour  and  study.  He  too  was  labouring  un¬ 
der  the  severe  infirmities  of  age.  But,  like  tbe  weary 
traveller  who  sits  down  to  examine  his  map,  he  had 
just  been  consulting  that  saert  d  chart  w  hich  ia  soon  to 
be  his  guide  through  the  valley  of  (he  shadow  of 
dentil.  On  the  only  stand  that  1  noticed,  lay  his  (wo 
favourite  books,  a  folio  Bible  and  a  collection  of  Pur- 
cel’s  Anthems.  He  is  an  emigrant  from  Fogland 
where  he  officiated  as  a  dissenting  clergyman,  and  he 
still  preaches  when  health  and  other  cirri.mstauces 
permit  him.  He  brought  cousiderable  property  with 
him  from  his  native  country,  but,  not  knowing  how 
to  deal  with  American  sharpers,  be  bai  since  become 
somewhat  reduced. 

TTie  collection  of  Anthems  I  had  never  before  seen* 
On  casting  my  eye  over  a  singularly  constmcUd  cko- 
nis,  he  remarked  that  it  was  highly  imitative.  I 
pointed  out  a  trio  (hat  had  an  uncommon  appearance* 
“Aye  sir”  he  replied,  “  the  musick  is  very  fine  bu* 
extremely  delicate.”  In  short  I  was  much  pleased 
with  his  learned  and  scientific  remarks,  on  the  vari¬ 
ous  musical  topics  (hat  presented  themselves  ;  I  was 
happy  to  find  (hut  his  talent  had  not  been  ovtM^ted 
by  bis  friend,  and  that  he  had  not  been  outdone  by 
him  ill  modesty  and  docility. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  (hat  a  man  of  hii 
extreme,  age,  and  retired  habits  would  know  niuch 
about  the  present  state  of  cbnrch  mosick  in  our  conn*  ; 
try  :  but  the  mere  nientioning  of  this  subject  was  luf, 
ficient  to  excite  in  him  the  most  lively  interest,  snd 
to  show  that  his  active  and  penetrating  mind  had  Ums 
roughly  investigated  it.  He  mentioned  two  opfcrit* 
courses  that  were  pursued  by  editors  and  publit^eit) 
each  ofwKicli,  he  thought  was  exceptionable. 

The  introduction  of  illiterate  and  senseless  comply 
sition  and  the  use  of  chaste  melodies  that  are  haHj 
harmonized  and  injudiciously  applied  to  words,  k 
thought  was  scarcely  more  reprehensible  than  lb*  ••• 
tempts  to  substitute  some  of  the  lighter  compositk# 
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cf  Hanjfel,  Hajdn,  Moaart  and  Beetboren.  Though 
exquiiite  coropositiona  of  their  kind  they  are  certuin* 
Ij  too  secolur  or  dramatic  in  their  character,  and  too 
difficult  with  respect  to  their  execution  to  be  auffi- 
ciently  adapted  to  the  ordinary  use  of  chriatian  con¬ 
versations.  When  indifferently  performed  as  they 
often  will  be,  he  thought  they  must  appear  uninter¬ 
esting  to  every  one  who  looked  for  any  higher  gratii- 
cation  than  what  the  charms  of  novelty  and  of  fashion 
can  produce. — But  here  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  leave  of  IJm,  and  soon  after  this,  I  took  my 
departure  from  the  little  village  which  had  so  much 
eoutributed  to  my  gratification. — Yours  Lc. 

_ _ 

'  THE  MUSICAL  DRAMA. 

-  ■  "  No.  1. 

The  Drama  is  among  the  proudest  efforts  of  genius 
in  every  language,  and  one  which  is  eminently  calcu¬ 
lated,  when  the  moral  of  the  piece  is  in  accordance 
with  the  moral  sense  of  mankind,  to  produce  saluta¬ 
ry  impressions  on  the  heart.  The  popular  notion  that 
there  is  something  revolting  to  verisimilitude  in  dram¬ 
atic  passions  being  expressed  in  recitation  and  singing 
is,  of  course  nothing  but  a  local  prejudice,  as  tlie 
drama  was  entirely  musical  at  its  birth,  and  continu¬ 
ed  so  for  hundreds  of  years.  Scene  representations 
are,  in  fact,  embotlying'  sentiment,  and  personifying 
precept,  and  such  it  the  obvious  dignity  and  utility  of 
compositions  of  this  cast,  that  the  most  distinguished 
writers  and  moralists,  have  been  content  to  inculcate 
lessons  of  wisdom  through  this  medium. 

As  we  are  about  to  indulge  in  a  series  of  remarks 
upon  tlie  musical  drama.  We  have  tc  observe  that 
we  are  not  critics,  having  no  theories  to  support, 
uor  any  established  set  of  prinei{^1e«  to  write  froia. 
We  are  accustomed  to  feel  oftener  than  we  think, 
and  if  we  succeed  in  keeping  the  source  of  our  feel, 
ings  pure,  we  think  one  of  them  will  be  prefarred  to 
a  hundred  thoughts  particularly  if  passion  should  ev¬ 
er  be  the  subject  on  which  they  are  employed,  we 
wish  to  have  it  recollected,  tliat  all  what  we  profess 
to  offer,  will  be  Uioiights  of  an  individual,  of  one  more 
apt  to  listen  than  to  talk,  much  more  able  to  loam 
than  to  teach. 

The  musical  drama  is  by  no  means  calculated  to 
afford  favourable  iropressiona  with  regard  to  that  spe¬ 
cies  of  composition  because  it  consists  of  rapid  trans¬ 
lations  from  Itbiian  operas,  wherein  the  beautias  of 
the  original  language  are  lost.  These  translations 
must  bear  no  comparison  with  the  original  because 
they  are  in  a  different  sUain  from  the  English  style  of 
poetry.  It  is  probable,  that  if  the  art  of  music  were 
to  be  applied  to  subj*  cts  at  once  national  and  popq- 
lar,  and  at  the  tame  time  poetical,  the  charm  of  lyrical 
sweetness  would  immediately  be  felt,  and  the  obtuse 
tod  iron  minds  of  the  people  would  sooner  submit  to 
the  progress  ofeiviluatinn. 

The  scenes  and  passions  which  are  generally  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  tlnglish  drama,  are  not  of  a  kind,  that 
has  much  relation  to  music,  hence  arises  the  difficulty 
which  an  audience  feels  in  conceiving  a  speech,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  grave  and  profound  assertions  of  the 
mind,  declaimed  to  music.  The  sublets  of  modem 
comedies  are  found  completely  untractable  for  mu- 
tic,  and  notwitlistaiiding  the  frequent  attempts  at 
patlios,  it  seldom  happens  tha  lyrical  and  prolonged 
^motions  originated  from  any  of  those  situatioa>> 
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Fourth  Number  Hut  del  and  Haydn  Society  Col¬ 
lection  of  Sacred  Music. 

Music,  no  less  the  child  of  fancy  than  of  science, 
is,  by  its  very  nature,  subjected  to  fickleness  and  fa¬ 
shion.  But  besides  this  source  of  its  mutability,  we 
have  to  consider  its  infinite  susceptibility  of  improve¬ 
ment.  Though  long  before  the  time  of  Handel,  oth¬ 
er  noble  chorusses  Jiad  been  produced,  enriched,  and 
versified  with  instrumental  parts,  yet,  the  composer  of 
the  Messioh  burst  forth  with  a  grandeur  of  conception, 
felicity  of  contrivance,  a  massive  harmony  and  force 
and  dignity  of  orchestral  embellishment,  that  threw  the 
Italian  style  into  the  shade  So,however  deficient  the 
late  Doct.  Haydn  may  be  in  the  majesty  boldness,  hap¬ 
py  response,  and  dense  combinations  of  Flandels  vo¬ 
cal  score,  the  instrumental  portion  of  his  Creation  L« 
un  admitted  and  striking  improvement  upon  the 
most  brilliant  accompaniments  of  his  great  country¬ 
man.  Every  age  has  vainly  thought  its  music  brought 
to  tlie  greatest  possible  degree  of  excellence,  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  age  has  uniformly  been  found  to  transcend 
its  predecessor,  but  never  capable  of  discovering  that 
itself  will  be  improved  upon  in  turn.  Ancient  com¬ 
posers  most  have  felt  this  persuasion  of  their  own  ad¬ 
vancement  in  musical  knowledge,  since  their  time. 
Music  hat  not  stood  still  ;  but  on  the  contrary  be¬ 
come  more  animated  and  pleasing,  and  made  nearer 
approaches  to  perfection. 

The  fourth  number  Handel  and  Haydn  Society 
Collection  Sacred  Music  contains  a  Recitative  “FTt/A 
might  endued,'^  a  Solo  “  TTie  holy  one  of  Itrael^'*^  a 
Chorus  “  To  fame  immortal  ge,”  from  Handel's  Or¬ 
atorio  of  Samson  which  is  followed  by  an  expressive 
Anthem  on  Charity  by  Marsh  “  O  Lord  %eho  hath 
taught  us  all  our  doings  srithoul  Charity.  ”  This 
composition  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  words  to 
which  it  is  set,  and  is  suitable  for  all  charitable  occa¬ 
sions.  A  harmonized  air  of  Atterbury  “  Winter  hae 
a  joy  for  me,''  is  succeeded  by  Handel's  “*4rm  Arm 
ye  Brare,"  a  bass  solo,  followed  by  the  Chorus  “  We 
come  we  come,"  from  Judas  Macchabeus.  This  num¬ 
ber  concludes  with  Stephenson's  expressive  harmon¬ 
ized  melody  “  T^ey  played  in  atr."  The  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  numbers  of  this  classical  collection  sacred 
music  will  comprise  King's  Oratorio  of  the  Intercs- 
sion. 


FATHERLESS  AND  WIDOW'S  SOCIETY. 

The  music  of  the  ode  composed  by  Mrs.  Rowson, 
for  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  "The  Fath¬ 
erless  and  Widow's  Society,'’  does  much  credit  to 
the  genius  and  talents  of  Mr*  Bray.  The  Recitative 
Air  and  Trio,  are  happily  expressed.  W’e  however, 
thought  the  Chorus  "  Oreo/  God  of  love,"  rather  too 
loftily  couched  considering  the  subject  in  a  suppli¬ 
catory  light,  it  should  have  possessed  a  closer  alli¬ 
ance  with  the  solemn  chorus  "To  sooth  asid  mitigate 
Distress"  which  i«  feelingly  uttered  in  the  minor 
mode. 


On  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  Tongue. 

Tliat  tlie  tongue  U  cue  of  the  most  useful  members 
ol  the  human  b<xly  cannot  be  denied,  though  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  under  tl;e  control  of  its  posseknor. 

To  it  we  are  indebted  for  all  we  have  in  the  pulpft, 
the  bur,  and  tiie  stage ;  though,  from  the  mischievous 
effects  it  aomelimes  produces,  we  cannot  help  recom¬ 
mending  the  old  adage,  "  Fetter  thy  tongue,  or  thy 
tonjue  will  fetter  tliee.  "  Ifi.w  apt  may  the  tongue 
of  a  young  louly  !>*•  compared  to  any  musical  instm- 
raent ;  as,  when  actuated  by  the  virtues  tlirt  inhabit 
the  fen)ale  breast,  it  can  wi'th  its  melotly  melt  the 
most  obdur  ite  heart,  and  even  bring  tyrants  under  its 
sway  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  set  in  motion  by  its  op¬ 
posite  vices,  how  vile  is  its  discord,  no  sounds  can  he 
more  appalling.  Tlie  one  is  the  music  of  the  seraph¬ 
ic  angel,  the  other  savours  more  of  the  sounds  of  the 
fallen. 

T^.e  tongue  constitutes  cither  the  felicity  or  the 
bane  of  mankind,  acconling  to  its  guidance  ;  some 
only  utter  scandal,  deformation  and  abuse.  Tongues 
belonging  to  beads  devoid  of  sense,  are  sent  into  that 
world  only  for  the  lexatiou  of  mankind.  * 

La  Belle  Assemhlee. 


PHILHARMONIC  SOCIETY. 


At  the  animal  meeting  for  the  choice  of  Officers  on. 
Saturday  evening  last,  the  following  Gentlemen  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year. 


GOTLIEB  GR.AUPNFR. 
BRYANT  P.  TILDEN, 
WM.  COFFIN  Jr. 
MATTHEW  S.  PARKER, 


President. 
Fiee-PresidtrU 
ret  ary. 
Treasurer, 


John  Dodd, 

Allan  Pollock,  , 

H  m.  Rotrson, 
Aiiiasa  Winchester, 
Thomas  Granger, 


^  TrcsthEs,  . 
Amateurr,  desir- 


Anr  rrofeisional  Genllcuien  or 


ous  of  jolninif  the  Society  are  requested  to  leave  their 
naims  with  the  Secretary. 


M.  Galin,  a  mtnical  professor,  has  lately  introduc¬ 
ed  in  Paris  a  new  instrument  for  teaching  musie,  cal- 
cd  the  Meloplaite.  M.  Galin's  ingenious  methodf 
consist  in  making  bis  pupils  sing  from  a  stave,  with 
out  either  cliffs  or  notes,  according  to  the  movcnienta 
of  a  portable  rod.*  The  Meloplaste  is  now  almost 
universally  substituted  for  books  of  solfeggi,  which) 
were  formerly  considered  indispensible. 

*This  isteaehing  by  ike  Rod. 


BOSTON  THEATRE. 

— —  oooAo.vi.'.’ooaoo— — 

ON  MONDAY  EVENING,  Oct.  Ifi, 

Will  be  perforiiied  the  Comedy  of 

J  HN  BUIX. 

Or  an  ENGLISHMAN'S  FIRE-SIDsJ. 

T’he  part  of  Piicgrine  by  Mr.  Perkins. 

With  the  Grand  Melo  drama,  of  the 
BROKEN  SWORD, 

The  roanagers  respectfully  announce  to  the  Publi'c, 
that  they  have  received  the  MS.  of  the  popular  new 
Romantic  ^folo  Drama,  called 
THE  VJUIPiRtl,  OR  BRIDE  OFTHF.  TSLEJi:. 
which  ia,  now  perlbrnting  in  London  and  Paris  te  a* 
fiil'jwing  houses.^ 
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THE  BOVqUET.  . 

Here flovo'rt  unnumber'd  their  eoh'ts  vnilr, 

Some  pink,  and  tome  pnrpUytame  bine  and  tome  white, 
Some  damatk,  tome  yelloxe,  tome  preen  and  tome  red. 
Their  fragrance  alternate  diffutirely  thed. 

Original  Ode  by  Mrt.  Rnteton,  pd  formed  at  the  ,An- 
nual  meeting  of  the  A»n  winow’s 

BOciETY, — Music  by  John  Bray. 

Recitatire. 

Strike  the  soft  chord,  the  tuncfui  notes  prolong 
To  heai-’ii  b>m  charity  ire  raise  the  song, 

Oh  white  rob’d  ^eraph,  quit  the  realms  above, 

Ived  by  thy  sisttrs,  faith  and  heavenly  i.ovE, 

Teach  us  that  aid  and  comfort  to  impart. 

As  sooihs  the  suffering,  heals  the  broken  heart ; 

And  from  our  souls  let  greatful  thunks  arise 
]<ikc  iucence,  at  the  hour  of  sacrilice. 

Air. 

The  brightest  of  gems  is  Humanity’s  tear. 

The  lieart’s  purest  off’riiig  is  brotherly  love  ; 

And  the  hand  which  dispenses  its  beiu  fits  here, 

Lays  up  a  rich  treasure  in  mansions  above.  ~ 
barepla’s  lorn  widow,  tho’  famine  was  near. 

Yet  shared  with  the  t  rophet  her  last  poor  regale  ; 
l  or  she  trusted  the  words  of  the  heaven-taught  Seer, 
'I'hat  the  meal  should  not  waste,  that  the  oil  should 
not  fail. 

The  poor  widow’s  mite  in  Uie  treasury  cast, 

Was  more  than  rich  gifts  from  the  Pharisees  hoard  : 
She  cast  it  in  cheerfully,  tho’  fwas  her  last. 

And  obtained,  (blessed  meed  j  Uie  applause  of  her 
LOUD. 

Recitatite. 

For  HF.  has  said,  whose  word  unchanged  remains, 
“^Vho  for  my  sake  shall  set  the  pris’ntr  free. 

Who  clotqes  tlie  naked,  sooths  the  suff’ier’s  pains, 

At  inv  right  hand  eternal  life  obtains  ; 

For  ivhat  w  as  done  to  them,  was  done  to  me.” 

Atr. 

Ye  children  of  affluence  open  yonr  stores, 

’Tis  the  Widow  entreats,  ’tis  the  Orphan  implores ; 
'Pile  hmband,  the  father,  lie*  cold  in  the  grave, 

But  your  pity  may  comfort,  your  chinily  save. 

And  when  the  storm  rages,  the  piercing  winds  blow. 
And  when  on  your  pillow  yon  seek  for  repose, 

'Phe  Angel  of  men  y  that  reigns  in  yonr  breast. 

With  sweet  recollectioue  shall  lull  you  to  rtsL 
Trio. 

Hail !  hail !  sweet  cherub  fliurity, 

'I'hou  first  of  virtues  hail  ! 

*Tis  thou  canst  blend  in  mis’ry’s  cnp, 

The  balmy  soothing  cordial  hope. 

When  other  comforts  fail. 

And  tliou  ine»k  ey’d  Humility 
Instruct  us  all  to  ow  n, 

Our  noblest  ef.i«rts  weak  must  Ik-, 

.■Viid  w  e're  defu  ient  when  tliel>«st  is  done. 
Chorut. 

Great  ftOn  of  love,  ami  life,  and  day, 

We  buiiibty  bore  our  off ’rings  lay 

Before  ttio  footstool  of  thy  tlirone  ; 

All  that  we  have,  oh  Jsord,  is  thine, 

And  slionhl  we  all  to  'I  In  e  rofign, 

V\e  oiiiv  i<  n<t<  r  bar.k  Uty  rww. 

To  sooth  and  Miiligate  ci>trw-, 

(Ml !  make  n«  1 1 »  r  free  ; 

And  m;iy  our  heart-  in  l'»ve!inf‘«. 

The  Glory  t'lVi  to  THI.F.. 

GriutCioil  ot  lew.  Lc.  Szc. 
ammmmmmmrnm.  -..m.  •«»%.  •wjMSMnvwsa** 

If'rtlicn  by  I.  t  le.t  ii  ivnapnife  on  Snuketftare 
eye  of  geniu'  j-h-tens  to  ad.uirc, 

How  memory  hail*  the  sound  .  f  “liake>|>rare‘s  lyre, 
(iiie  learl  il  shed,  to  f.*r;ii  a  cliry-fal  shrine, 

Of  all ’hat  grand,  immortal,  anil  divine. 


MISCF.I.LANY. 


LORD  MARSHAL  OF  POTSDAM. 

From  Bumey't  AJuiieal  Tour, 

A  young  Greek  lady  being  brought  from  her  own 
country  to  Paris,  some  years  since,  was,  toon  after 
her  arrival  in  that  city,  carried  to  the  opera  by  some 
French  ladies,  supposing,  as  she  had  never  heard  any 
Furopcan  music,  that  she  would  be  in  raptures  at  it ; 
hilt,  contrary  to  these  expectations,  she  declared, 
that  the  singing  only  reminded  her  of  the  hideous 
bowlings  of  the  Calmiic  Tartars  ;  and  as  to  machine¬ 
ry,  which  it  was  thought  would  afford  her  great  am¬ 
usement,  she  declared  her  dislike  of  many  parts  of  it, 
and  was  particularly  scandalized,  by  what  she  called 
the  impious  and  wickcil  imitation  of  God's  thunder. 
Soon  after  this  experiment,  she  went  to  Venice,  where 
another  was  made  upon  her  uncorrupted  ears,  at  an 
Italian  o|)era,  in  which  the  famous  Gizziello  sung;  at 
whose  performance  she  was  quite  dissolved  in  plea¬ 
sure,  and  was  ever  after  passionately  fond  of  Italian 
music. 

Upon  mentioning  this  story  to  an  excellent  judge 
of  music  and  of  human  nature,  who  had  been  at  Paris 
when  M.  de  Bougainville  brought  thither  a  native  of 
the  new  discovered  island  of  Otaheite,  he  told  me, 
that  the  effects  of  French  music  had  been  fcirly  tried 
npon  Putnreri  immediately  on  his  arrival.  “  I  wish,” 
said  my  friend,  “you  had  been  there,  to  have  obser¬ 
ved  with  me,  what  a  strange  impression  the  F'rench 
opera  made  upon  him  ;  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  hi* 
lodgings,  he  mimicked  what  he  had  heard,  in  the 
most  natural  and  ridiculous  manner  imaginable  ;  this 
he  would  repeat  only  when  he  was  in  good  humour  ; 
but  as  it  was  just  before  his  departure  that  I  saw  him, 
he  was  melancholy,  and  would  not  dance,  however 
entreated.  1  proposed  to  send  for  music,  ami  one  of 
the  servants  was  ordered  to  play  on  his  bad  fiddle 
just  without  the  door  of  the  room  ;  upon  hearing  this, 
Futateri  suddenly  sprang  up,  and  seizing  two  of  the 
candlesticks,  placed  them  on  the  floor,  and  danced 
his  own  country  dance  ;  after  this,  he  gave  tlie  com¬ 
pany  a  specimen  of  the  French  opera,  which  was  the  I 
most  natural  and  admirable  parody  that  I  have  ever 
I  heard,  and  accompanied  with  all  its  proper  gestures. 

I  wished  at  tliis  time  to  try  tlie  power  of  Italian  mu. 
sic  upon  him :  but  there  was  no  opportunity,  for  how 
could  it  be  properly  executed  at  Paris 

AiiioRf  the  aNe<  dotes  relative  to  the  strange  efiects 
of  music,  which  vvere  given  to  me  by  lord  Marshal, 
he  told  me  of  a  Highlander,  who  always  cried,  upon 
hearing  a  certain  slow  Scots  tune’  played  on  the  bag-  j 
pipe.  General  G.  whose  servant  ne  was,  stole  into 
bis  room  one  night,  wlien  he  was  fast  asleep,  and 
playing  the  same  tune  to  him  very  softly,  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  flute,  the  fellow,  without  waking,  cried  like  a 
child. 

His  lordship  next  confirmed  to  me  the  account  of 
the  Maladie  du  Fait,  or  home-sickness  being  brought 
on  by  the  tune,  called  the  Rt  nt  de  Fache,  if  heard  by 
any  of  the  Swiss  troops  in  foreign  service.  Five  soL 
diers  at  Valadolid,  in  Spain,  who  had  heard  one  of 
their  countiymen  play  this  tune,  on  the  top  of  the 
steeple,  were  all  seiit  d  with  this  distemper,  and  ob¬ 
liged  to  be  sent  home.  An  effect  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  reminiscence  of  former  liberty  and 
happiness,  in  their  native  country. 

1  he  Tara»4ula  story,  his  lordship  allowed  to  be  all 
a  lye,  as  to  tlie  musical  cure  ;  but  not  the  bite,  w  hich 
j  was  to  his  knowledge  certain ;  however,  some  of  the 
I  inhabitants  of  Apulia  had  confessed  to  him,  tfiat  IIk: 
j  only  salutary  etiect  of  music,  was  to  keep  tiie  patient 
j  awake,  as  sleep  was  usually  fatal,  if  indulged  before 
I  the  ivoison  Is  extracted. 

*,  I  liad  freqtienlJy  been  told  by  persons  who  were 
f  well  acquainted  with  lord  Marshal  many  years  ago, 

I  that  his  character  approaciied  nearer  to  fierfection, 

I  than  that  of  and  otiier  human  being  ;  and  this  be¬ 
came  now  my  own  opinimi.  It  was  with  great  re¬ 
luctance  that!  quitted  him,  in  order  to  refnni  to  my 
inn  ;  he  bad  attnrhevl  me  as  nrach  during  this  risit  of 
three  hours,  hy  his  sociable  euteithiiiiiic,  ca-y,  and 
benevolent  manner,  as  any  one  else  had  ever  done 
in  as  many  years. 


Jut»t  received,  an  extensive  variety  new  and 
fashionable  music,  of  every  description.^  Instrurtioa 
Books  for  all  Instniments,  Sacren  music  in  sheets, 
Moores  melodies.  Sacred  melodies,  Mozart’s  songs, 
Twelve  little  Ballads,  minstrel  lays,  Riley’s  melodies, 
Devienne’  Wragg’s  and  Riley’s  i)nets  for  the  Flute, 
V'iolin  Duets.  Overtures,  Battles,  Sonatas,  Pieces  for 
four  hands,  .\ir«  with  variations,  Songs,  Glees,  Mar¬ 
ches  Waltzes  and  Dances,  See.  for  sale  by 

JOHN  R.  PARKER 


NORFOLK  MUSICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Members  of  the  “  Norfolk  Musical  Society,” 
are  hereby  notified,  tliat  tbeir  annual  met-ting  will  be 
bolden  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  the  present  niontb,’ 
October,  being  the  twenty  third  day,  at  the  first  Par¬ 
ish  of  Dedham. 

Immediately  after  the  performance,  there  will  be, 
agreeably  to  vote,  a  contribution  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Society. 

M’lLLlAM  COGSWF.LL,  See. 

DerUeam,  Oct.  14,  lb‘iO. 


Piano  Ported,  •iVeic  JItisicj  ^’c. 

Just  received,  per  London  Packet, 
Horizomnl  and  Upriglit  Grand  Piano-i,  6  l-i 
octsives— Piano  Forte  Cabinets  and  Square  Pianos,  of 
a  very  superior  tone  and  fiui.<h,  tome  made  by  Cleiu- 
euti  and  Co.  others  by  Broadwood  and  Stm— ].ondoB. 
Alto,  a  general  attorimenl  rf 
MUSIC  iL  IMSTKUMF.vrs, 

Bugles,  Clarionets,  P'lutes,  I  ifea,  V'iolins,  Guitars, 
Fliigeotets,  Military  Cymbals,  it^olian  Harps,  Baqi 
Lutes, Tuiiibourines,  French  Honis,  Trumpets,  'Ironi- 
bones,  Bassoons,  Baas  Viols,  and  2  very  superior  Dou¬ 
ble  Basses. 

A  mutt  exUntirt  variety  of  Ji’etc  and  Fathtonablt 
FOCAL  Aj\D  lySTRUMLSTAL  MLSlC, 
I.MsTKUCTlO  V  LOOKS, 

Strings,  for  various  Instruments,  Ki  eds,  Toiiinj 
Forks  and  Hammers,  Bridges,  Hair  for  Bows,  Clanii;d 
Kotin,  Violin  and  Bast  Viol  Bows,  Sic.  Sic 

The  above  were  selected  in  London,  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
DICKSON,  and  will  be  told  low  for  casJi  or  approved 
credit — Apply  at  the 

xVlUSlC  SALOON 

AND 

VAHIKI  Y  STilKE, 

No.  34,  Market-street,  up  stairv — Entrance  M 
door  below  F'ranklin  AveitH*. 


MUSIC  TUI  np*\. 

Mr.  S.  P.  T  VYLOK,  FROM  N.  YOYK, 
iTotietsor  and  teacher  of  Music  and  Organiit 
(0  the  “  \Nej-t  Church” 
Respectfully  tenders  iiis  professional  service* 
to  the  Ladies  and  flentleinaD  of  £o-  ton 
in  tenching  tlic 

F/AJW  ^ORIE,  ORG  L\,AfiDSIKGIKC, 

.Application  to  be  made  at  the  Franklin  music  Wan- 
houae,  No.  fi,  Af.lk-sireet  ;  or  at  bis  l*ouf« 
in  Clark-stieet,  vv  here  he  will  give  iii- 
structionato  those  pupils,  wh« 
cun  have  the  use  ofhii 
Piano  Forte. 


